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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IV. JOSEPH 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 



Joseph Sold by His Brothers: Genesis 37 = 5-28 " 
literary sources 

The romantic career of Joseph offers a fine opportunity to the slory 
teller, and his tale is told, with unusual fulness, in both the prophetic 
documents — the Jehovist and the Elohist. Both elements have been 
finely blended into a unity; but occasionally traces of the original com- 
positeness are very apparent. Nowhere is this more so than in the episode 
of Joseph's removal to Egypt. According to vss. 19-250, the brethren 
propose to kill him; but Reuben, to save him, proposes that he be simply 
cast into a well. This is done. Then — according to vss. 256-27, a caravan 
of trading Ishmaelites passes, whereupon Judah, to save his brother, 
proposes that he be sold to them; the proposal is agreed to. Then we 
expect to read that they drew Joseph up out of the well — for he is already 
in it (vs. 24) — and sold him to the Ishmaelites. Instead of that, we read 
that "there passed by Midianites, merchant-men, and they [i.e., the 
Midianites] drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites, and they brought Joseph to Egypt." Here the passing 
band of Midianites appears to sell him to a passing band of Ishmaelites; 
and the narrative which has been so clear and graphic, becomes surprising 
and confusing. 

The whole becomes clear, as soon as it is recognized that we have 
here a duplicate account. Each document asserts that an attempt was 
made to save Joseph's life; but the one assigns the credit of this to Reuben, 
the other to Judah. Again, the confusing and suspicious reference to 
Midianites and Ishmaelites is at once cleared up as soon as it is seen that 
the one belongs to the one story and the other to the other. Each docu- 
ment asserts that he was ultimately taken to Egypt — by the Midianites 
according to the one document, by the Ishmaelites according to the other 
(39:1). Verse 28 in its present form reads as if the Midianites sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites; in point of fact, it was not they, but the brethren 
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(vs. 27), who sold him. When in this way the tangle is unraveled, we are 
left with two stories, agreeing with each other in the main points, and each 
consistent and coherent with itself. According to the Elohist, Reuben 
proposes to save Joseph by having him cast into an empty well (vss. 22-2 5a) . 
While the brothers are dining at some distance off, a band of Midianite 
traders passes, draws him out of the well (vs. 28a), and brings him to Egypt 
(vs. 28c). According to the Jehovist, Judah proposes to save him by selling 
him to a band of Ishmaelites, who happened to be passing: "and they 
[that is, the brothers] sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites" (vs. 28 J), who eventu- 
ally brought him to Egypt (39:1). 

EXPOSITION 

The story of Joseph is told with unusual brilliance. He begins his 
career by dreams of future greatness (vss. 5-11). The first dream of the 
corn sheaves is perhaps intended to be prophetic of the later days of famine 
in Egypt, when the brothers did indeed bow before Joseph. To us there 
may seem a flavor of arrogance about the dreams, especially about the 
second; but that is probably not the idea of the narrative. Even the 
father rebukes him; but that is only intended to suggest how even he fails 
to understand the great future in store for his son, in the providence of 
God. The dreams are to be regarded as divinely inspired and truly 
prophetic of Joseph's future greatness. 

The recital of the dreams naturally won for him the envy of his 
brothers, who take the first opportunity of wreaking their revenge. We 
have already seen how both documents agree in asserting that there was a 
proposal to kill him, but that he was ultimately saved — in the Elohist by 
the intervention of Reuben, in the Jehovist by that of Judah. The pity of 
the one brother throws into all the deeper shade the cruelty of the rest. 
There is a touch of scorn in the word by which they address him in vs. 19, 
" master of dreams. " Reuben proposes to have him thrown into an empty 
well; the crime would seem to a Hebrew less if no blood was shed; besides, 
according to the ancient idea, blood could cry to God from the ground 
(Gen. 4:11). The topographical touches are very lifelike: the caravans, 
striking across the great trade routes from Gilead to Egypt, would pass 
that way. Joseph is, in the one version, kidnaped by the Midianites; 
in the other, sold to the Ishmaelites for a sum equivalent to about $12; 
and in both versions is ultimately brought to Egypt. 

APPLICATION 

The dreams of youth are often significant and sometimes prophetic. 
Joseph dreamed dreams of greatness which, in later years, were abundantly 
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fulfilled. The powers, the talent, the genius that lie slumbering in youth, 
may reveal themselves in earlier years by occasional flashes, which are 
truly prophetic of the greater days to be; and it is for those who are in 
in charge of the young to give their most affectionate and sympathetic atten- 
tion to all such manifestations, that the latent faculties may be developed 
and guided to their proper issue. 

Dreams are often followed by disappointment. The story of Joseph is 
full of splendid dramatic surprises, and this is the first. His face is flushed 
with the dreams of conscious power; and a few verses farther on he is a 
prisoner entombed in a well, from which there seems to be no escape. 
Power often brings upon its possessor the jealousy of others, and that 
jealousy often does not hesitate to express itself in cruel and unscrupulous 
ways. So this is the sequel of the dream. As soon as the dreamer starts 
on his real career, he is confronted by the hard, cruel facts, and is some- 
times thrown to the ground by them. The brilliant start may be instantly 
followed by a crushing disappointment. 

But disappointment is discipline. The path to real power must always 
be a thorny one. Strength is developed by struggle, and without these 
bitter and disillusioning experiences character would be flabby. There 
is no royal road to anything worth attaining; before Joseph is worthy to 
occupy a seat beside the throne of Pharaoh and administer the affairs of 
Egypt, his nature must be braced by battle, he must learn to know life and 
men, he must be the victim of jealousy and slander, he must be flung into 
the well, and languish in the prison. 

But God is mindful of his own. Repeatedly and very powerfully does 
the story of Joseph suggest that there is a Providence in life, unslumberingly 
watching over such as he, and bringing them in the end to honor. As 
Joseph lay a prisoner in the well, his career may well have seemed to be 
ended. But evil cannot in the long run be triumphant. Joseph's brethren 
are against him, but God is for him, and he is mightier than they. He 
sends his gracious providence in the shape of the Midianites (in one version 
of the story), and Joseph is delivered from his living tomb. Things are 
not what they seem. The dream must fulfil itself; and even the very 
experiences which seem most fatal to its fulfilment are absolutely necessary 
to bring the dreamer to his own. Joseph's greatness was to be achieved 
in Egypt; and it was the jealousy of his brothers that was the providential 
means of bringing him there. Midianites or Ishmaelites — that is immaterial ; 
in either case, he was taken to Egypt, the land where his brilliant dream was 
to be fulfilled. Joseph's own later words to his brethren are the finest 
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interpretation of his career: "Ye meant evil against me, but God meant 
it for good." 

Joseph Faithful in Prison: Genesis 39 : 20 — 40 : 15 2 
literary sources 
Chapter 40 belongs almost entirely to the Elohist; 39:20-23 to the 
Jehovist (cf. vs. 21, Jehovah was with Joseph). Both documents are 
keenly interested in the career of Joseph, though in chaps. 39 and 40 they 
have been so skilfully blended that it is a little more difficult than it was 
in the last passage we considered, to find the separate strands. Careful 
analysis, however, reveals the fact that, according to the Jehovist, Joseph, 
after being sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites, is sold by them in 
turn to an influential Egyptian, who makes him "overseer over his house" 
(39 : 4) ; he is then falsely accused by his master's wife and thrown into 
prison, where he is promoted by the keeper to the position of overseer 
over the other prisoners. According to the Elohist, on the other hand, 
he was taken by the Midianites to Egypt where he was sold to Potiphar, 
the chief slaughterer, or royal butcher, who was a state official, and in 
whose house was the state prison. Joseph himself, however, was not a 
prisoner; he was appointed by Potiphar to wait on the prisoners as their 
attendant. 

EXPOSITION 

Chap. 39:20-23: Here Joseph is a prisoner, the victim of calumny. 
But Jehovah was with Joseph. Alone, yet not alone. Here, as before, 
when Joseph was a prisoner in the well, his career seemed to be ended; 
but here again, as before, he is speedily convinced that the divine goodness 
has not forgotten him, and even in the prison, his early dreams of promo- 
tion begin to have some shadow of fulfilment. All that he did, Jehovah 
made to prosper (vs. 23). 

Chap. 40:1-4: In this passage Joseph is not himself a prisoner; but 
he is a slave, the servant of Potiphar, charged with the duty of waiting on 
the state prisoners who were lodged in Potiphar's house. Two of these 
prisoners were the officials whose duty it was to superintend the food and 
the wine for the court ; they are in ward in Potiphar's house, awaiting 
Pharaoh's decision upon their fate — a decision which was likely enough to 
be arbitrary. Hence their anxiety, and the eagerness with which they 
looked for any omen of their fate. 

Vss. 5-8: Such an omen was often found in dreams. Dreams were 
often believed to be divinely inspired; and especially in the Elohistic 
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document, God is often represented as coming to men in a dream (cf. 
20:3). Consequently, when the two prisoners are visited by a dream, 
they believe that it has a peculiar significance, but, as they cannot them- 
selves read that signifiance, "behold, they were sad," and the sadness 
was so unmistakably written on their faces that Joseph saw it the moment 
he came to them in the morning. The hint contained in the dream they 
cannot interpret, and they have no one to interpret it for them. Their 
idea is that the interpretation of dreams is an art, of which only those 
especially trained can be master. Joseph's view is different: "Do not 
interpretations belong to God?" He is the great Revealer; the God 
who gave the dream could also reveal the interpretation thereof, even to 
those who had no mastery of the art; therefore "tell it to me, I pray you. " 

Vss. 9-15: Our curiosity is aroused, and the butler begins his descrip- 
tion, brief but graphic; note the "behold " (vs. 9). His dream is suggested 
by his professional life; he saw himself pressing the grapes of the vine 
into Pharaoh's cup, and putting the cup into Pharaoh's hand. At once 
Joseph interprets the dream, through the inspiration of the God to 
whom dreams belong (vs. 8), explaining it as an omen that the office of 
butler would soon be restored to him again; and Joseph takes occasion to 
suggest that the butler, when reinstated, should use his influence to deliver 
him from slavery (according to the Elohist, vs. 15a; from prison according 
to the Jehovist, vs. 156). 

The dreams of the butler and the baker are very like each other; but 
Joseph, divinely inspired, recognizes the essential difference despite the 
superficial resemblance. The narrator skilfully places the butler's dream 
first; had the baker's dream come first, with its unhappy issue, the butler 
would probably have dispensed with an interpretation for his dream. In 
vss. 13 and 19 there is a grim play upon the words "Pharaoh shall lift up 
thy head;" in the one case, it is to be lifted up to honor, in the other case, 
lifted off the shoulders. 

APPLICATION 

Very suggestive are the words: " Joseph was there in the prison, but 
Jehovah was with Joseph" (vss. 20, 21). No prison walls can shut out 
God; to the man who trusts him the heavenly light streams in through 
the bars of the windows. The misfortunes of a good man are illuminated 
by the divine presence. But more; the favor of God showed itself in 
practical ways, and, prisoner though he was, it was not long till he was 
promoted. The divine purpose for his life was not baffled by his being 
thrown into prison; it kept on fulfilling itself within the prison walls. A 
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man of Joseph's temper, genius, and ability, comes in one way or another 
to his own; it is impossible altogether to suppress him. Whether in this 
situation or that, the dream of early days translates itself little by little 
into reality. 

Perhaps the passage indirectly suggests the duty of cherishing faith 
in one's early dreams. The frequent and bitter disillusions of experience 
are apt to make a man hard and skeptical, and he may look back upon the 
visions of other days with the feeling that they have duped him. The 
dream has brought him only to an Egyptian prison; and if that is all, 
better never to have dreamt at all. But such is not Joseph's philosophy. 
Do not dreams and interpretations belong to God, and therefore must 
they not be firmly trusted, despite the slavery and the prison to which they 
may seem to lead? Considering the sorrowful issue of Joseph's own 
dream, he might well have answered the prisoners' tale of their dreams 
with a cynical laugh. His own dream had been mocked, as it seemed, 
by his subsequent experience; why then should they trust theirs, and why 
should he meddle with them at all ? 

But not so. His faith in the value of dreams is not shaken; he still 
believes that his own had a meaning, and he believes the same of theirs; 
and it was his faith in their dream that ultimately led to his deliverance 
from prison, and to his seat beside the king (41 : 9, 14 ff.). By interpreting 
their dreams he became the fulfiller of his own. It is very easy to lose 
faith in the generous ideals and impulses with which we started our career; 
but it is life's wisdom to retain them, and in the retaining of them lies not 
only inward peace, but often also outward prosperity. 

Joseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt: Genesis 41 : 38-40 3 
literary sources 

With the exception of the first half of vs. 46, which, with its precise 
mention of the age of Joseph when he came before Pharaoh, belongs to 
the priestly document, this whole chapter comes almost, if not entirely, 
from the Elohist. It may be crossed here and there by the Jehovist, 
but not materially for exegetical purposes. 

Most of the Egyptian proper names in this passage are not found 
earlier than the ninth or tenth century b. c. — another incidental proof 
that the prophetic documents which tell the story come from that period, 
and not from an earlier one. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 5, 1907. 
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EXPOSITION 

An atmosphere of dreams hangs about the story of Joseph, and once 
more we are introduced to dreams by the episodes of this chapter. Pha- 
raoh has had a dream which he instinctively feels to be significant, but 
which none of his wise men can interpret. This gives the forgetful and 
ungrateful butler a chance to speak of Joseph, and the power he had once 
displayed as an interpreter of dreams. The young foreigner is summoned, 
and as he stands before Pharaoh we feel that the crisis of his fortunes has 
come. Trusting as before, not in any skill of his own, but in his God, 
he interprets the dream as a divine revelation of the famine that will fall 
in the near future and urges the appointment of an able man to take fitting 
measures to provide for the years of barrenness. 

Who so fitting, says Pharaoh, as Joseph himself ? There was some- 
thing mysterious, he felt, about the wisdom of this man. Anyone who 
produced an unusually powerful impression, whether of strength or skill, 
wisdom or foresight, was believed to be inspired by the spirit of God; 
therefore was it not common prudence to appoint to the high post of 
administrator this very man himself, who was so obviously inspired ? So 
Pharaoh promptly makes the appointment, putting Joseph over the whole 
land, second only to himself, and investing him with all the insignia of his 
high authority. 

In vs. 40 the second clause literally means, "and upon thy mouth shall 
all my people kiss." This, however, can hardly be the meaning; the 
general sense must be, "all my people shall obey thy word," or "shall 
order themselves in accordance with thy word. " Official documents were 
stamped with the royal seal; so that Joseph, as keeper of the great seal, 
would be able to issue commands practically with the authority of the king. 
The robe of fine linen and the gold chain about his neck are distinctively 
Egyptian honors. The word abrech, rendered "bow the knee," is not, 
strictly speaking, a Hebrew word, though its sound would suggest to a 
Hebrew ear the idea of kneeling; and even if the word be ultimately 
Egyptian, as some suppose, it implies in any case some kind of homage. 

Vs. 44: "Without thee no man shall lift up hand or foot in all the 
land of Egypt. " At last, then, Joseph's early dream of lordship has come 
true. And as he was a foreigner, Pharaoh now gives him an Egyptian 
name, the meaning of which appears to be "God speaks; he lives," and 
also an Egyptian wife whose name means "belonging to the goddess Neith " 
— a woman of one of the most distinguished families in the land ; for her 
father, Potiphera ("he whom Ra, the sun-god, gave"), was priest in the 
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great temple at On, where the sun was worshiped. The narrator recounts 
these foreign distinctions of Joseph with evident delight. 

Joseph at once began his administration. The first part of Pharaoh's 
dream is fulfilled in the seven plenteous years that succeed, making it 
as good as certain that the second part would also be fulfilled with its 
prophecy of famine. So Joseph organized the superfluous supplies of 
every city, and had them stored and ready against the barren years to come. 

APPLICATION 

One not unimportant teaching of this passage seems to be that genuine 
■worth compels recognition. It may not always have the satisfaction of 
external rewards such as came to Joseph in the story; but it is and must 
be recognized, even where it is not rewarded. It may be recognized silently, 
sullenly, grudgingly, or with a robe of silk and a necklace of gold; but 
true worth, like the city set upon a hill, cannot be hidden. Every crisis 
calls for a man; and when the man appears, if he is able to speak the 
right word and do a helpful thing, then honest souls are constrained to 
recognize in him a very gift of God. "Can we find such a one as this, 
a man in whom the spirit of God is?" The crisis reveals the man. 
In the home, in the office, in municipal government, in the larger sphere 
of politics, in the church, problems are ever emerging; and by their power 
of dealing with these, men are tested. Like the magicians of Egypt, the 
majority will be dumb, or will hide the real issue with a cloud of words. 
But some strong, clear-minded, pure-hearted man will rise who looks the 
problem in the face, and shows how it may be met; and then, whether he 
wears the signet-ring and sits in the second chariot or not, men must 
recognize that here is their real master, and it will be their wisdom and 
their life to give earnest heed to what he says. 

Again, the passage suggests the need and the reward of patience. Too 
much stress ought not to be laid on vs. 46, which states that Joseph's age 
was thirty when he stood before the king, as that verse is from another 
document than the context; but the whole marvelous tale makes 
it plain that Joseph reached his place beside the throne only through 
a long period of persistent trial and hope deferred. The path led through 
prison and calumny, misunderstanding and disappointment and slavery; 
but he endured in patience and hope, and reached in the end his royal 
chain of gold. Too often we are eager to anticipate our triumph, forgetting 
that there can be no real triumph until we are ready for it. The man who 
would fit himself to rule must first learn to serve and suffer. It is by 
our patience that we win our souls, and in no other way. There is no easy 
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road to the seat beside the king; it is a long and thorny way, every inch 
of which must be trodden, and the feet may bleed before the journey is 
over. But with the beautiful dream in the heart, the way may be trodden 
with patience, quietness, and confidence. In the great words of Habak- 
kuk (2:3): 

The vision is yet for the appointed time; 

It hasteth towards the end, and it will not deceive. 

Though it tarry, wait for it; 

For it is sure to come, it will not lag behind. 

Joseph Forgives His Brothers: Genesis 45:1-15; 50:15-214 

literary sources 

The whole of the latter passage and the bulk of the former come from 
the Elohist document. Traces, however, of the Jehovist are also to be 
found in 45:1-15, as we can see by noting the duplicates. Twice, for 
example, Joseph discovers himself to his brethren in the words, "I am 
Joseph" (vss. 3, 4); twice he commands them to tell his father of the 
honors that have come to him in Egypt (vss. 9, 13). Again, in vss. 46, 
56, Joseph speaks of himself as "sold;" this, as we have seen, is the view 
of the Jehovist (37:27, 286). The analysis is very difficult to work out 
in detail, nor is this necessary for our purpose; but there is enough to 
show that, as we should expect, both documents were keenly interested 
in the story of Joseph. 

exposition 

We have now reached the climax of the Joseph story; and both docu- 
ments recognize the unique dramatic importance of the moment when the 
"lord of all Egypt" (vs. 9) astonishes and bewilders his brethren with the 
words, "I am Joseph. " Ethically considered, it is not enough that Joseph 
come to honor; the brethren must be convicted of guilt and confounded; 
and both of these moral demands are satisfied in this brilliant and wonderful 
scene, where the guilty brethren are suddenly brought face to face with 
their ancient sin, which they imagined had been buried out of sight for- 
ever. The scene is exquisitely moving; Joseph wept; and it is touching 
that his very first question should be about his father, whether he were 
alive or no. As the story is told in the Jehovist document (44:24-34) 
Joseph already knew that his father was alive. 

At Joseph's words the brethren are struck speechless — a touch all the 
more effective as in chap. 44 they had had so much to say. At once the 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 12, 1907. 
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magnanimous Joseph begins to reassure them: "Be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves. " Perhaps he feels that they have been punished enough 
already; but one motive, at any rate, for his generous treatment of them 
is that he recognizes very plainly now that the hand of God has been 
shaping his whole career toward this issue from the day on which he was 
thrown by his brethren into the well. Had he not been so treated by them, 
he would, humanly speaking, never have been in Egypt, and had he never 
been in Egypt, he would not have been in the position that he now is in, to 
save his family. From the human standpoint, it was the sin of his brethren 
that brought him to Egypt ; but it is no less true that by the grace of God 
he is where he is. This must have been a very precious thought to the 
narrator of the story, for he makes his point with extraordinary and unusual 
emphasis. Three times within four verses (vss. 5-8) he makes Joseph 
say that it was in reality God who had sent him to Egypt, his object being 
to make him a savior of starving men. "He hath made me a father to 
Pharaoh" (vs. 8); this maybe a figurative expression for a "beneficent 
adviser and administrator," or it may be the title {ab) of the highest official 
in the Egyptian court. 

Vss. 9-1 1 : Joseph is eager to have his father brought to Egypt without 
delay; Jacob is an old man, and may soon die. According to the Jehovist 
document, Jacob's family is to dwell by themselves in Goshen, in the 
north of Egypt; according to the Elohist, they are to be near Joseph and 
among the Egyptians. This distinction is maintained throughout the 
Book of Exodus, and is the key to some of the difficulties encountered 
there. The swarms of flies, for example, which tormented the Egyptians 
do not affect the Israelites, because they dwell "apart in the land of Goshen " 
(Ex. 8:22; this is the Jehovist); according to the Elohist, the Israelites 
can beg jewels of the Egyptians, because they are their neighbors (3:22). 

Joseph is at great pains to reassure his brethren (vs. 12), sealing the 
reassurance with a kiss (vs. 15) and bestowing the first greeting upon 
Benjamin. "And after that his brethren, now fully reassured, began to 
talk with him." 

The next scene (50:15-21) is another revelation of the magnanimity 
of Joseph, and of the awful spell that their old sin had cast over the lives 
of his brothers. The father is dead ; and now they suppose that Joseph 
may possibly consider himself free to punish them. Their guilty conscience 
still pursues them; so, instead of coming in person to plead for pardon, 
they cautiously begin by sending a message, in which they skilfully appeal 
to Joseph's regard for his father's requests, and further to the very important 
fact that they were all bound together in the worship of a common God. 
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On hearing the message, Joseph wept, touched, it may be, by their peni- 
tence, and deeply vexed perhaps by their complete misunderstanding of 
his noble and generous nature. His reception of their message encouraged 
them to come in person, and when they came they prostrated themselves 
before him (vs. 1 8), thus fulfilling after many years, the very letter of Joseph's 
early dreams. The high-hearted Joseph bids them "fear not; for am I 
in the place of God ?" It is not for him to exact retribution; he reaffirms 
his superb faith in an overruling Providence, and concludes by promising 
to care for them and their children. So, to use the simple Hebrew words, 
"he comforted them and spoke home to their hearts. " 

APPLICATION 

1. The past may be buried, but it is not dead. This lesson is taught 
with great eloquence in the later episodes of the story of Joseph. His 
brethren had done everything that a malicious ingenuity could do to put 
Joseph out of the way. On one version they had sold him as a slave; on 
another, they had thrown him into an empty well, and left him to his fate. 
In either case they felt that they were done with him ; and they were able 
to congratulate themselves on getting rid of the troublesome dreamer. 
Any remorse which they may have felt would grow less poignant as the 
years went on; when lo ! years after, the old sin rises up and looks them 
in the face. The words, "I am Joseph," froze their hearts with horror, 
and they stood before the man of whom they thought they had years ago 
shaken themselves free, speechless and dismayed. The past was not 
dead, it was only buried, and it leaped out of its grave with a sudden and 
awful terror. Yes, the past has an uncanny way of asserting itself at the 
most awkward moments. At the very moment that we have some great 
favor to beg, there flashes upon us from the long ago a vision of our incon- 
ceivable unworthiness; or at the moment that we have some important 
word to utter, or some delicate or difficult work to do, circumstances take 
such a turn that we are compelled to stand forth in our utter nakedness; 
and overcome with shame and horror, the power to speak and to act goes 
from us. No mistake in life can be more tragic or even more foolish than 
to think that we have done with the past. The cleverest cannot escape 
it, and the swiftest cannot outrun it. They carry it ever with them; it is 
as the shadow which walks when they walk and runs when they run. 
And the story of Joseph's brethren suggests — what has been proved a 
hundred times upon the field of ordinary experience— that not only does 
the guilty conscience remain with the man who has done a cruel wrong, 
to torment him, but that the outward events of life often bring him face to 
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face with the sinful past from which he thought he had traveled fast and 
far. The person whom you had wronged and forgotten reappears after- 
ward in times and places and ways which the shrewdest could never have 
foreseen; the ancient sin which you thought was unknown to the world 
leaps suddenly into the full blaze of day, and the real quality of your life 
stands exposed to the common gaze. In the confusion of the brethren in 
the presence of Joseph we see how an evil conscience can rob men of their 
power to use a great opportunity. 

2. The whole story of Joseph is a singularly attractive illustration of 
the truth that all things work together for good. In the end Joseph is 
crowned with many honors: his early dreams are fulfilled; and, what is 
of infinitely more importance, he reaches a position in which he can be a 
savior of men. The obstacles were many; and each, as it emerged, may 
well have seemed fatal. Jealousy, calumny, persecution, ingratitude, 
imprisonment — he had been through it all; but through it he had been 
brought to a wealthy place. 

Now it is easy to see the hand of God in the triumphant issue; but far 
more difficult and important is it to see that hand in the process as well 
as in the issue; and that is the lesson urged with an almost fierce emphasis 
by the writer of the story. Three times in chap. 45, and here again in 
chap. 50, he insists that God was behind it all. "It was not you, but 
God. " " Ye meant evil, but God meant it for good. " The disappoint- 
ments and the persecution, so far from frustrating, actually furthered the 
purpose of God; he lifted them all up into his great plan, and made them 
contributory to it. The brothers who had thrown him into the well, the 
governor's wife, whose calumny had brought him to prison, were but so 
many unconscious instruments in the omnipotent hands of God. You 
meant evil, but it is not your will, but God's that is ultimately done; and 
not only must that will be triumphant over obstacles, but it will use these 
very obstacles to get itself done. With this faith in Providence, a man may 
well keep a high heart and a quiet mind. God touches human life, as 
he touched Joseph's, not necessarily in miraculous ways, but in that subtle, 
mysterious control of events, which is clear in the issue, but which, even 
when not so clear, is none the less certain every step of the way; for through 
him and to him are all things. 



